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Editorial Comment 


What Are Municipal Economies? 


ANY cities are faced with the neces- 
sity of curtailing expenditures be- 
cause of diminishing revenues or 

because of popular insistence on _ war- 
time municipal economy. Because of the 
general interest in this difficult problem, we 
have asked officials of several cities that have 
already made budget cuts to outline for the 
readers of PuBLic MANAGEMENT the ap- 
proaches and methods they have employed. 
Reports from these cities are presented in 
this issue (page 227). 

One aspect of this problem of budget-trim- 
ming that calls for special comment is the 
loose application of such general terms as 
“economies” or “‘savings.”’ We are not con- 
cerned here with definitions or terminology 
as such, but we do believe that thinking on 
this problem would be clarified by a classifi- 
cation of expenditure cuts into three general 
groups, which might be called (1) “service 
reductions,” (2) “postponed expenditures,” 
and (3) “operating economies.” 

By “service reductions” we mean all ex- 
penditure cuts achieved by reducing the 
quantity or quality of the services provided 
by the government for its citizens. Such cuts 
represent at least a temporary: lowering of 
the standards of municipal living. 

“Postponed expenditures” are those cuts 
in current expenditures that must be made 
up at a later date. Into this class fall those 
“savings” achieved by letting streets go un- 
paved or unrepaired, by not replacing or 
repairing inefficient or obsolete equipment, 
by refinancing bonds to extend the maturity 
dates without reducing the interest rates, and 
the like. 

Into the third class, which we call “operat- 
ing economies,” can be placed only such ex- 


penditure cuts as are achieved by reducing 
costs without impairing the quantity or qual- 
ity of municipal services. Streamlined or- 
ganizations, better trained personnel, mod- 
ernized procedures, and new operating meth- 
ods are among the means of achieving such 
economies. 

It should be readily apparent from this 
simple classification that all cuts in current 
expenditures are not on a par and that the 
nature of a proposed cut, as well as the 
amount, must be considered. A postponed 
expenditure, for example, does not represent 
a saving — in fact, it may result in an even 
greater ultimate expenditure, as in the case 
of a cut in street maintenance. A service 
reduction may also be expensive in the long 
run, or it may simply involve a shift in ex- 
penditure or have a different social effect. A 
reduction in fire protection services, for ex- 
ample, may be accompanied by an increase 
in fire losses and perhaps insurance rates, 
while a reduction in the number of garbage 
collections each week may or may not have 
bad results. 

We do not mean, of course, that no ex- 
penditure cuts should be made by resorting 
to service reductions or postponed expendi-- 
tures. City governments, like individual cit- 
izens, must be prepared to make sacrifices 
that hurt. Some expenditures must be post- 
poned because of shortages in materials and 
labor, even though the ultimate cost of such 
postponements may be high. Wherever pos- 
sible, however, postponements of this nature 
should be accompanied by the establish- 
ment of reserve funds to cover such expendi- 
tures at a later date. Furthermore, if mu- 
nicipal revenues are seriously reduced, there 
may be no alternative to lowering the stand- 
ards of municipal living by expenditure cuts 
of the “service reductions” class. Neverthe- 
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less, every effort should be made to effect 
only those expenditure cuts that will prove 
to be least costly in the long run, and every 
proposal for municipal economy should be 
critically examined to see how the proposed 
“savings” are to be achieved. 


ok ok * 
We Asked For It 


E often wonder how we can better 

meet the needs of PuBLic MANAGE- 

MENT readers. So last month we 
wrote a letter which went to every reader 
asking: “If you were editor what new sec- 
tions would you add, what features would 
you omit, on what subjects would you try 
to get articles, and what other changes 
would you make?” 

The mail brought many “bouquets’’ such 
as “A swell job,” “I don’t see anything 
wrong with Pustic MANAGEMENT,” and “An 
outstanding job in serving readers with in- 
formation that simply cannot be obtained 
from any other source.” There were also 
many readers who made specific suggestions 
for improvements. 

Only two readers had the audacity to sug- 
gest a new section. Several readers asked 
that we renew “Inquiries on Administrative 
Problems”—a question-and-answer section 
which was a regular feature for several years 
and was discontinued for no good reason ex- 
cept that questions from readers ran out. 
Some municipal officials want more space de- 
voted to “What American Cities Are Doing,” 
and others more “News of the Month.” 
The editor says: “Perhaps I can think up 
some questions we can answer in the “In- 
quiries” section, but how can we tell what 
cities are doing unless you officials write in 
and tell us? We glean the correspondence, 
talk with visitors, attend many conferences, 
write letters begging for newsworthy items, 
and search through several hundred news- 
letters, journals, bulletins, and releases for 
scraps of news. We can keep you better 
informed, dear reader, if you will only write 
us a note now and then to tell us what your 


city has done, is doing, or plans to do.” 

Yes, it’s true—not one reader had the 
temerity to suggest sections he would cut 
out. But there was a hint in “Eliminate the 
preaching,” “We don’t need to be preached 
to by the editor,” and “Have some guest 
editorials.” And yet other readers say, “Your 
editorial pages always are informative and 
frequently inspiring,” and “Your editorials 
are unusually good.” The editor needs to 
preach to himself these days in order to keep 
on an even keel, and he suspects that a little 
editorial “preaching” once a month won’t do 
most readers any harm. Anyhow, the editor 
stubbornly insists that he will not give up 
his editorial page. 

Many readers suggested specific subjects 
for articles. In general, readers want fewer 
technical and academic articles and more 
dealing with techniques, methods, and the 
operating side of management. One jab that 
made the editor flinch was, “Have better 
prepared articles that meet all standards of 
fair scholarship,” but he partially recovered 
when he read from another reader, “You are 
doing a scholarly job.” Steps are being taken 
to secure articles on many subjects that were 
suggested. 

The editor’s request for “other changes” 
left the gate wide open. Here are some 
samples: “A little spice of life,” “Amusing 
situations,” “Make it a quarterly,” “Before 
and after pictures,” “Confine yourself to the 
municipal field,’ and ‘Human interest 
items.” The editor invites humor and hopes 
it will be fit to print. 

The editors of Pustic MANAGEMENT do 
not expect to satisfy all readers. They are 
grateful for the bouquets (also the brick- 
bats) and especially for the excellent sug- 
gestions which will help guide future edi- 
torial policy. We will continue to mix theory 
with practice because, as Richard S. Childs 
once said in addressing a city managers’ con- 
ference: “A theorist knows where he wants 
to get to but has no means of getting there. 
A practical man gets there—and then finds 
himself in the wrong place!” 
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How Cities Are Reducing Expenditures 


This is the first group of a series of short articles on specific methods of 
effecting economies and reducing operating expenditures in local governments. 


HE officials of some of the cities which 
were reported in the July issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT as spending less 
this year than last were invited to tell how 
the reductions were made. Most of these 10 
cities reporting have cut corners in their 
budgets to counterbalance war-brought ex- 
penditures and reduced revenues. The sav- 
ings have been effected chiefly by eliminating 
public works construction, reducing street 
maintenance and building inspection, and 
doubling up jobs left vacant by employees 
called into the armed forces. 
Nine of the 10 cities have cut down per- 
sonnel by curtailing services or by assigning 
employees still on the job to take over the 


work of those on military leave. Eight cities 
are effecting their main reductions by reduc- 
ing outlays for street and public works main- 
tenance. Other services curtailed by the 
cities reporting in articles below include gar- 
bage collection, police auto patrols, municipal 
advertising, recreation, weed cutting, relief 
and welfare. In one city daytime police 
auto patrols have been largely discontinued 
and police patrol cars with two-way radios 
have been stationed at firehouses. In order 
to maintain a reserve or to build up a nucleus 
for postwar construction programs, three 
municipalities are putting aside a portion of 
the funds that are saved rather than reduc- 
ing taxes. 





Reduces Services and Sets Up 
Postwar Fund 
By C. W. Korner 
City Manager, Pasadena, California 

BECAUSE of increased expenditures for 
local defense purposes and an antici- 
pated reduction in revenues, various services 
have been curtailed or eliminated in Pasa- 
dena (81,864). For example, one swimming 
pool has been closed because 70 per cent of 
the people using it were from outside the 
city, and one park has been turned over to 
the Army. These items are partly offset, 
however, by an increase of $2,500 in the cost 
of supervising children’s playgrounds. Like- 
wise, since many people will seek entertain- 
ment in their own town instead of driving 
elsewhere, the council has increased the 
amount provided for the municipal orchestra. 
The amount allotted to the public library 
for the purchase of new books has been re- 
duced to $10,000 which is $5,000 less than 
last year. The annual report of the city 
manager to the council will be mimeographed 
instead of printed, saving $500. Instead of 
printing a program for a certain public en- 


tertainment as in past years, numbers of the 
program will merely be announced as it 
progresses. Likewise, the cost of publicity 
and special advertising has been reduced to 
the minimum provided by the charter, 
namely $5,000 a year, effecting a saving of 
$10,000 as compared with last year. 

The number of employees has been re- 
duced by “doubling up” on certain jobs for- 
merly held by men who have left for the 
armed services or for work in war industry. 
When the city engineer, health officer, and 
personnel director left for other work, their 
assistants were appointed to succeed them at 
lower salaries. Employees in lower paid 
classes who have left to join the armed serv- 
ices in most instances have not been replaced. 

Finally, a large reduction was made in the 


“municipal electric and water departments. 


Outlays for utility construction have been 
reduced $594,800, and the cost of collecting 
delinquent utility accounts has been reduced 
about $12,000 a year by eliminating posi- 
tions of seven bill collectors. The public 
took advantage of this superfluous service 
and it will not be provided again. 
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It should be said that in addition to the 
increase in recreation costs the city has ap- 
propriated $10,000 for civilian defense work 
for 1942-43; fire fighting facilities have been 
increased, part of which has been provided 
by the federal government; $75,000 has been 
appropriated to protect the two municipal 
utilities against sabotage and against bomb- 
ing damage; salaries have been increased; 
and the city has had to contribute $50,000 
to a delinquent improvement district. These 
increases or new items have been offset by 
reducing the cost of providing other services. 
The net result is that total operation and 
maintenance expenditures for 1942-43 in the 
general fund will be only about 2 per cent 
less than in the past year, exclusive of out- 
lays and reductions in the utility depart- 
ments. 

The city manager is now preparing a 10- 
year program for use after the war to provide 
for deferred maintenance for civic buildings, 
enlargement of sanitary facilities, and the 
construction of storm drains and other pub- 
lic improvements. The city has already set 
up a fund of $150,000 for such use after the 
war. No new debt obligations have been 
incurred in the last 10 years and the ex- 
isting general debt should be entirely paid 
off within 10 or 12 years. Debt retirement 
this year will make possible a 2 per cent cut 
in the tax rate next year. 


Reduces Inspectional Services 
By HERBERT T. BARCLAY 

City Manager, Mason City, Iowa 
CPERATING and maintenance expendi- 
tures for 1942-43 will be slightly less 
than during the past fiscal year, in spite of 
the fact that several new municipal activities 
have been taken on recently, including a 
municipal airport, parking lots, and partial 
maintenance of a cemetery. The main reduc- 
tions have been effected by: (1) reduction in 
the personnel of building, electrical, and 
plumbing inspectional services because of the 
elimination of construction activities; (2) a 
slight decrease in the service of the street 
maintenance and the water department; (3) 
a reduction in mileage of city-owned cars and 
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trucks; and (4) a reduction in the amount 


.of supplies and materials to be purchased 


made possible by a carry-over of stock not 
used during the last year. The total operat- 
ing and maintenance budget for 1942-43 in 
this city of 27,000 is $328,000, as compared 
to $340,007 expenditures in 1941-42. 


City Handles Repair and 
Maintenance Work 
By M. E. Watson 

City Manager, Cedartown, Georgia 
| raped in January of this year all depart- 

ment heads in this city of about 9,000 
people were requested to question every item 
of expenditure, and at a meeting of depart- 
ment heads it was decided that general oper- 
ating expenditures for 1942 could be reduced 
$15,000 below 1941 expenditures. By the 
end of June a total saving of $8,194 had 
been effected for the first six months. This 
has been done by equipping the city garage 
to do light and heavy repair work on all city 
equipment; by establishing a central main- 
tenance division which will do repair and 
maintenance work and light construction 
work for every city department; by using 
labor supplied by the county for cleaning 
streets and ditches within the city limits; by 
completely metering the water supply; by 
installing a new accounting and budget con- 
trol system; and by purchasing supplies for 
all city departments on the basis of annual 
needs and awarding the contract to the low- 
est and best bidder. Less is being spent this 
year on sidewalk and street paving. It is 
estimated that water revenues will be about 
10 per cent above 1941, and property tax 
revenues about 5 per cent higher because of 
new homes and increased population. 


Welfare Expenditures Cut in Half 
By J. MERTON WYMAN 
Town Manager, Rumford, Maine 

HE cost of welfare services and road 

maintenance work in this city of about 
10,000 population has been reduced because 
of fewer families on relief and because of the 
reduced use of highways and the restriction 
on tar products. The street and highway 
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maintenance department has one-third fewer 
men than last year and because of improved 
employment conditions welfare expenditures 
for the first six months of 1942 were $6,656 
as compared to $12,638 for the first six 
months of 1941. The city is retiring $26,000 
in bonded debt this year, and no new bonds 
are to be issued for any purpose. The tax 
rate has been reduced three and one-fourth 
mills on the dollar. On the other hand the 
cost of maintaining public buildings and 
playgrounds has increased slightly because in 
past years janitor services and playground 
maintenance work were handled by men on 
the relief rolls. 


Cuts Down Use of Electric Power 
By Ropert PEART 
City Manager, Sterling, Kansas 

i ee city of Sterling (2,215) has elimi- 

nated elaborate celebrations at the city 
park, the number of band concerts has been 
reduced, floodlights on tennis courts and for 
boating have been more strictly regulated, 
and fluorescent lighting equipment has been 
installed wherever possible to cut down the 
use of current. None of these items alone 
amount to much, but the total runs into 
several thousand dollars. Callable bonds 
have been refunded at a lower rate of inter- 
est. These reductions and the municipal 
operation of light and water plants will en- 
able the city to have a 20 per cent lower tax 
rate as compared to the rate for this year. 


Transfers Employees to Meet Peak Loads 
By C. LELAND Woop 

City Manager, Watertown, New York 

HE population of Watertown (33,385 in 

1940) has increased about 10 per cent 
during the last year, but because of lack of 
materials the total operating and mainte- 
nance expenditures have been reduced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent mainly in the recre- 
ation, parks, streets, water supply, and elec- 
tric utility departments. In addition, capital 
expenditures this year will be 90 per cent 
less than in 1941. An effort has been made 
to retain only the best-qualified employees, 
there has been considerable doubling up of 
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work, and the personnel of several depart- 
ments help each other in meeting peak loads. 
For example, by keeping the best workers it 
has been possible to increase by four times 
the amount of work done by the sanitary 
sewer cleaning crew. 

Another effective method of increasing the 
amount and quality of work has been to 
divide the city into street maintenance dis- 
tricts with a supervisor in charge of each 
district, replacing the method of having sev- 
eral crews cover the entire city, under which 
plan it was difficult to place responsibility. 
All departments have been instructed to cen- 
serve materials and supplies. The increased 
use of modern equipment has enabled the 
public works department to do more work 
with fewer men. 


Reduces Garbage Collections and 
Cuts Down Police Patrols 


By P. M. BurRDETTE 

City Manager, Asheville, North Carolina 

"THE total operating budget of Asheville 

(51,310) for 1942 is approximately 
$670,000 which is $40,000 less than the 1941 
expenditures. The actual reduction, however, 
was considerably greater because this year’s 
budget provides for an average increase of 
about 7 per cent in salaries and wages of 
employees receiving less than $2,000 a year. 
The main reductions have been in the gar- 
bage collection service, building inspection 
and engineering personnel, and street paving. 
During the last seven years the city has col- 
lected garbage twice a week, but recently 
went back to the once-a-week collections. 
This reduction in service has been in effect 
several weeks and there have been very few 
complaints and no ill effects. Building inspec- 
tion and engineering personnel have been re- 
duced because there has been no new build- 
ing and improvement projects have been dis- 
continued because materials are not avail- 
able. 

The rationing of gasoline and automobiles 
has reduced traffic nearly 50 per cent, mak- 
ing possible a reduction in the traffic squad, 
personnel and equipment, and also a consid- 
erable reduction in traffic signal lighting. 
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Police auto patrol has been discontinued dur- 
ing daytime except in the business district. 
One-man patrol cars with two-way radio are 
now posted at district fire stations. Since 
tourist travel is at least 50 per cent below 
normal, municipal funds appropriated for 
advertising purposes have been greatly re- 
duced. Naturally there has been a reduction 
in the welfare load, and all WPA projects 
have been discontinued. One service for 
which more is being spent this year is public 
health, in order to expand the city’s facilities 
for the prevention of disease. 

Instead of using these economies for tax 
reduction purposes, the city council has fol- 
lowed the manager’s recommendation of 
building up surplus funds where permitted 
by law in order to accumulate a cushion for 
any emergency during the war and for street 
improvement and maintenance work which 
will require considerable funds after the war. 


Street Lighting and Public Works 
Services Reduced 


By Francis B. McGarry 

City Manager, West Palm Beach, Florida 

M EItary establishments have largely 

replaced tourist trade in the West Palm 
Beach area. This has called for an increase 
in the expenditures for fire, police, health, 
and garbage collection services in this city 
of about 34,000 people. A shortage of labor 
and the draft, together with material short- 
ages occasioned by priorities, have made it 
necessary to reduce some of the services sup- 
plied by the public works department. Wage 
increases have been allowed to all employees, 
but whenever practicable employees retained 
are taking on extra duties because positions 
left vacant generally are not filled with new 
appointees. The cost of street lighting has 
been reduced because of dim-out regulations. 
Municipal expenditures for publicity have 
been greatly reduced. 

Income from both ad valorem and miscel- 
laneous sources has been over budget antici- 
pation, so that for the fiscal year to be ended 
September 30, 1942, the city finds itself in a 
surplus position. However, the budget for 
the fiscal year October 1, 1942, to September 
30, 1943, now in the process of formation, is 
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expected to show a 20 to 25 per cent reduc. 
tion in miscellaneous income, and a slightly 
higher reserve for uncollected ad valorem 
taxes, with corresponding reductions in ex- 
penditures. Reductions in revenue sources 
are expected in licenses, permits, recreational 
fees, parking meters, and trash collections, 
and will be offset somewhat by the reduction 
in personnel, maintenance, and services in 
the departments affected. The city manager 
has begun work on a six-year capital im- 
provement program to be put into effect im- 
mediately after the war. 


Postpones Construction and Defers 
Equipment Purchases 
By H. L. WooLHISER 
Village Manager, Winnetka, Illinois 
UNICIPAL expenditures for 1942-43 
in Winnetka (12,430), as provided in 
the general fund budget, will be approxi- 
mately 5 per cent less than for the past year. 
This reduction was made as follows: 

1. Elimination of pavement reconstruc- 
tion project until after war, $700. 

2. Postponement of certain sidewalk re- 
placement work originally planned as a part 
of a five-year program and started three 
years ago, $3,000. 

3. Discontinue service of cutting weeds 
on vacant property at public expense and 
attempt to enforce state weed law requiring 
owners to bear cost, $900. 

4. Defer purchase of new truck equip- 
ment to replace old trucks, made possible by 
reduced construction program, $2,150. 

5. Reduce city’s payment into police pen- 
sion fund (possible due to fact that fund is 
now nearly on a sound actuarial basis be- 
cause of previous extra payments), $3,000. 

6. Reduce library appropriation 5 per 
cent, $1,000. 

7. Saving in bond interest by refunding 
$50,000 callable 2'4 per cent bonds at 0.65 
per cent, $288. 

8. Additional rentals received for space 
used in city hall by other organizations, 
$240. 

Certain additional miscellaneous savings, 
such as “doubling up” on jobs of men leav- 
ing for military service, will be offset by 
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reductions in revenues from motor vehicle 
and other license fees and by an expense 
item of $3,500 for civilian defense purposes. 
The tax levy will not be reduced materially, 
in order to maintain existing general fund 
reserves and to allow for possible increase 
in tax delinquency. 


Doubles Up Jobs and Eliminates 
Nonessential Services 
By R. J. WHITNEY 

City Manager, Yonkers, New York 
ei cocoate for operation and 

maintenance in Yonkers (142,598) this 
year will total about $9,152,000, which is 
12% per cent less than in 1939. The chief 
reductions have been in public works activ- 
ities, about $250,000; fire, police, and other 
safety activities, $285,000; board of educa- 
tion, $282,000; and welfare and relief, $282,- 
000. On the other hand the public library 
will spend $81,000 this year, which is about 
11 per cent more than in 1939; the local 
defense council budget is $48,781; and the 
appropriation for pension funds is $571,600, 
which is nearly $300,000 more than in 1939. 
The net reduction of 12% per cent was 
effected in the following manner: 

1. Elimination of such nonessential serv- 
ices as (1) dog pound, now handled under 
contract by the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; (2) city rifle range, 
which is now rented to private clubs; (3) 
fire department rescue squad; (4) position 
of commissioner of public safety. 

2. The consolidation of the bureau of 
street lighting with the engineering bureau, 
which has resulted in improved control over 
existing and proposed installations, effecting 
a reduction of about $32,000 as compared 
with 1939. 

3. Many vacant positions are not being 
filled and new appointees start at lower sal- 
aries than were paid men who have left for 
the armed services or for work in war indus- 
try. Through nonreplacement, retirement, 
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military service, deaths, and discharges, the 
city now has approximately 600 less employ- 
ees than in 1939. Effective January 1 this 
year the salaries and wages of employees 
who received more than $1,560 per year 
were reduced 12'% per cent below the 1939 
base rate. 

4. Expenditures for supplies and mate- 
rials for all departments and WPA are more 
than 40 per cent below 1939 purchases. In 
addition, more attention is being given to 
competitive bidding on all equipment, result- 
ing in such savings as 20 per cent on motor 
oil, 37 per cent on fire hose, and so forth. 
The cost of fire insurance on city buildings 
and contents (exclusive of schools) has been 
reduced 26 per cent although coverage has 
been increased. This saving ($1,631) is due 
in part to lower rates and in part to a five- 
year contract, but also to centralizing the 
handling of all insurance in one office and to 
annual inspections and reappraisal of prop- 
erty. 

5. By eliminating nonessential traffic sig- 
nals and reducing the number of hours of 
operation, the monthly power bill has been 
reduced to $251, as compared to $539 in 
1939. The monthly bill for street and park 
lighting also has been reduced about 20 per 
cent by eliminating all nonessential fixtures 
and using more economical types. It should 
be stated also that the new electric light con- 
tracts are on a unit price service basis 
instead of a lump sum per lamp basis as con- 
tained in the previous contract. 

All of these reductions have been made 
necessary by the loss in asessed valuation 
(nearly $19,000,000 since 1939) and by a 
reduction in the amount of grants and sub- 
ventions received from the state. In spite of 
reduced expenditures the tax rate per $100 
increased from $3.73 in 1939 to $3.94 in 
1942. However, it should be stated that 
since 1939 there has been a surplus each 
year; prior years’ deficits have been reduced 
from $4,047,309 to $1,644,180. 


Readers of Pustic MANAGEMENT are invited to submit for use in future issues short 
articles on how their cities have effected economies in municipal operations, with emphasis 
on new ideas and methods that may be of value to municipal officials. 








Overcoming Wartime Personnel Shortages 


By JAMES M. 
Director, Civil Service Assembly of the 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the 

United States and Canada has recently 

made a questionnaire survey of current 
policies and practices adopted by public per- 
sonnel agencies to meet recruitment prob- 
lems, with the hope that the information 
secured would be of value to all personnel 
officials in readjusting their recruitment pro- 
grams as the situation may demand. The 
inquiry was sent to 214 public personnel 
agencies and 115 replies were received, in- 
cluding personnel agencies in 72 local gov- 
ernments. The information received may be 
summarized as follows: 

Use of Retired Employees. Five agencies 
have recalled a few retired employees for 
positions requiring highly specialized train- 
ing, and in some instances policemen and 
firemen have been recalled for part-time 
work at school crossings and similar duties 
to relieve regular employees for other work. 
For example, in Salt Lake City it has been 
found that 40 per cent of the retired police- 
men and firemen were available for service. 
A survey in Chicago showed that 33 per cent 
of the retired firemen and 24 per cent of the 
retired policemen were available and able to 
work. In a number of places both deferment 
of retirement and recall of retired employees 
are under consideration. In Denver the re- 
tirement of police and fire employees is 
being discouraged, and in Los Angeles an 
employee organization has suggested the 
suspension of employee retirement in the 
Los Angeles city schools. 

More Jobs Open to Women. Thirty-three 
agencies are opening more jobs to women 
and 66 are not. The majority of positions 
being filled by women are as office machine 
operators and accountants. Women are em- 
ployed as tax collectors in High Point, North 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mitchell was formerly 
on the personnel staff of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, staff member of Public Administration 
Service, and manager of the Municipal Personnel 
Service of the Michigan Municipal League. 


MITCHELL* 
United States and Canada, Chicago 


Carolina; as lifeguards in Buffalo, New 
York; as testing station operators in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Omaha, Nebraska; and 
as streetcar conductors in San Francisco, 
Alameda County, California, is considering 
the employment of women as police radio 
operators. 

Waiving Residential Requirements. Local 
residence requirements are being waived 
more frequently by 53 personnel agencies, 
while 43 agencies have not taken such a step. 
An additional 14 agencies have no residence 
requirements at all. The majority of agen- 
cies have waived residence only for certain 
positions, such as engineering, medical, pub- 
lic health nurses, and personnel technicians. 
For example, the Pennsylvania state health 
department has recently adopted a rule 
which permits the waiving of residence. Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, has eliminated a five- 
year residence requirement. County resi- 
dence requirements in Missouri have been 
abolished for all positions, and state require- 
ments for technical positions. 

Lower Qualifications. Training and experi- 
ence requirements as well as physical stand- 
ards have been lowered by 51 of the public 
personnel agencies out of 110 replying on 
this point. There is a general trend toward 
a greater substitution of experience for for- 
mal education and training. The United 
States Civil Service Commission, for example, 
has eliminated all physical standards with 
the physical abilities needed for a job being 
left to the determination of the employing 
authority. A frequent comment was “There 
is a more lenient interpretation placed on 
qualifying experience.” 

Increase in Pay Rates. Sixty-three pet- 
sonnel agencies report that pay rates have 
been increased, while 40 report that they 
have not been increased. General revision is 
being considered for Michigan state employ- 
ees, and a sliding scale revision is under con- 
sideration for employees under the state 
merit system councils of North Dakota, 
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OVERCOMING WARTIME PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


Florida, Idaho, and Illinois. A wartime bonus 
or variations thereof have been the most pop- 
ular method of adjusting pay, 25 of the 
reporting agencies employing this method. 
Fifteen other agencies have used a combina- 
tion sliding scale and wartime bonus re- 
vision, seven a straight cost-of- 
living revision, and seven others 
a sliding scale revision. In sev- 
eral places where there have 
been no increases in pay rates 
it was reported that depression 
cuts in pay have been restored. 

Use of Physically Handi- 
capped Persons. About one- 
fifth of the more than 100 
agencies which reported indi- 
cate that special efforts are be- 
ing made to use physically han- 
dicapped persons in nonhazard- 
ous employment. For example, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, has 
employed disabled coast guards- 
men as fuel oil firemen and machinists. In 
general, however, physically handicapped 
persons are being used as accountants, clerks, 
elevator operators, draftsmen, and stenog- 
raphers. 

Speeding the Examining Process. Nearly 
one-half of the 115 agencies responding are 
using various methods to speed the examin- 
ing process. To step up the work of estab- 
lishing eligible registers, written tests are 
being shortened, some interviews are being 
eliminated, and investigation of applicants 
discontinued. For some positions the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is administering ex- 
aminations in which the written tests are 
scored immediately, interviews are held, and 
employment offers made all in the same day. 
In Detroit eligible lists are being established 


the same day the examination is held, and - 


in Louisville examinations are held immedi- 
ately following the final filing date. Where 
critical shortages exist a few agencies are 
temporarily placing some positions in the 
noncompetitive class. Only one large city 
in the country, however, has discontinued all 
examinations for the duration of the war. 

Continuously Open Eligible Registers. For 
highly technical and lower grade positions 48 
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personnel agencies are using continuously 
opened eligible registers and 56 are not. In 
Pasadena, California, registers for all classes 
except police and fire are on an open basis. 
Eleven public personnel agencies are using 
eligible lists prepared by other jurisdictions. 
A new ordinance permits the 
Tucson, Arizona, civil service 
commission to use other lists; 
and a recent New York state 
law permits the use by local 
agencies of eligible lists pre- 
pared by the state civil service 
commission. Los Angeles County 
has been barred from using 
open registers by a ruling that 
for one year no name can be 
put ahead of another name on 
an eligible list. 

Greater Use of Transfers. 
Sixty-six personnel agencies out 
of the 108 reporting are making 
wider use of transfers, especially 
where employees otherwise would have to be 
laid off because of curtailed activities. In 
the Buffalo area one governmental agency 
loans an employee to another agency on a 
six-months’ basis. In St. Petersburg, Florida, 
the greater use of transfers has discouraged 
many city employees from leaving for higher 
salaried positions. 

Miscellaneous. Some of the other methods 
being used to meet personnel shortages in- 
clude the use of more unassembled examina- 
tions by nearly one-fourth of the agencies 
reporting; raising maximum and lowering 
minimum age limits for some classes of em- 
ployees, such as institutional and seasonal 
employees; and the use of training programs 
in more than one-half of the jurisdictions, 
the majority being on an in-service and a 
departmental basis for the operation of office 
machines, while some are urging their em- 
ployees to enroll in courses at local univer- 
sities and night schools. 

The 1942 budgets of 32 personnel agen- 
cies, or nearly one-third of those replying, 
are higher than their 1940 budgets; 48 other 
agencies have received no increase or de- 
crease in appropriations; and only six will 
spend less in 1942 than in 1940. 








How Good Are Municipal Reports ? 


By JOHN L. SCOTT * 


The checklist of 266 items that municipal reports should contain are 
checked against the content of 10 of the better recent annual reports. 


T is not news to grade annual municipal 
I reports against an arbitrary grading 

schedule—it has been done off and on 
for years. It is news, however, when the 
.grading schedule is graded on the basis of 
its acceptance by the writers of annual 
municipal reports. The so-called “grading 
schedule” was prepared by the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1940, with 
the aid of about half a hundred specialists in 
the various fields of local government. It 
consists of a tentative list of 266 items which 
this group suggested be used by municipal 
report writers “as a reference list which may 
help to indicate what specific statistics can 
best be used to illustrate various phases of 
municipal services and operations.” 

The purpose of this article is to determine 
the extent that the suggested items have 
been incorporated into municipal reports 
since the checklist became available. This 
has been done by selecting 10 reports from 
among the better municipal reports which 
have appeared since 1940 and checking the 
content of these reports against the items in 
the checklist. On the whole the checklist has 
received a fair degree of acceptance. 

The 10 reports selected represent cities of 
all sizes, as the checklist was designed for 
use by any city regardless of size. Four cities 
have more and six have less than 100,000 
population. The reports of these cities are 
generally considered among the best that 
have been issued recently. However, no 
attempt is made here to evaluate them on 
any qualitative basis. Neither the value of 
the material nor its method of presentation 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Scott, a graduate of 
Princeton University in 1941, has just completed 
a year of graduate work in public administration 
at the University of Chicago. 

1 A Checklist of Suggested Items for the Annual 


Municipal Report. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1940. 18pp. 


was taken into consideration in grading. 


APPLYING TO ALL ACTIVITIES 


There is sufficient difference between the 
general items in the checklist which apply 
to all activities and the specific items apply- 
ing to only one department or activity to 
warrant considering them separately. The 
general items are: 

1. A brief discussion of the organization 
and duties of the department. 

2. A brief outline of activities of the past 
year with particular emphasis on new activ- 
ities. 

3. A description of methods of carrying 
on important and also little understood ac- 
tivities with particular emphasis on new 
methods. 

4. A discussion of the results, both good 
and bad, attempting to show how well the 
activity has succeeded in meeting the pur- 
pose for which it is carried on. 

5. A discussion of new state laws and city 
ordinances affecting the department’s work. 

It is inevitable that considerable arbitrary 
judgment was exercised in determining 
whether or not a report contains these items. 
In general, items 1, 2, and 3 were found in 
every report with the exception of some of 
the less important or smaller departments. 
The checklist groups all of the 266 items 
under 16 activities or services and if each of 
the five general items listed above were cov- 
ered in each activity in all 10 reports the 
score would be 100 per cent. On this basis 
item 1 was covered in 78 per cent of its total 
possible application, item 2 in 83 per cent, 
item 3 in 67 per cent, item 4 in 49 per cent, 
and item 5 in 23 per cent of the cases. Item 
4 probably was not covered in some reports 
because of the difficulty in evaluating the 
results of so many municipal activities, par- 
ticularly those which do not lend themselves 
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to statistical methods. No doubt item 5 was 
often omitted because no new laws or ordi- 
nances were enacted affecting many of the 
activities. 

Another group of five general items apply- 
ing to all activities are more specific in char- 
acter than the first five. These 
items and the percentage of use 
follow: 

1. The total number of per- 
sonnel—61 per cent. 

2. Expenditures for the ac- 
tivity and the per cent of the 
total city expenditures. If re- 
porting is on a departmental 
basis, a breakdown of expendi- 
tures by activity is useful— 
73 per cent. 

3. Revenue which the activ- 
ity produces—11 per cent. 

4. Unit costs where avail- 
able—9 per cent. 

5. Per capita costs where 
meaningful—26 per cent. 

Items 1 and 2 were used in most of the 
10 reports. There are many instances where 
activities do not produce revenues or where 
unit costs are not available, accounting in 
part for the small percentage of the times 
items 3 and 4 were used. 


SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the general items recom- 
mended for all activities, the checklist set 
forth 266 individual items applying to spe- 
cific activities. Two of these items dealt with 
municipal gas plants, and since none of the 
10 cities selected operate such plants these 
items were dropped. Of the remaining 264 
items, there were 72 upon which none of the 
reports had any data at all. On 28 more 
items, one or more reports contained some 
related data but not of such character as to 
be considered an answer to the item as sug- 
gested in the checklist. 

This leaves 164 items which were reported 
upon in whole or in part by one or more of 
the 10 reports. Of these 164, there are 42 
items upon which five or more reports give 
the information suggested either in whole or 
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in part. Only one item was covered by all 
10 reports, six items by nine reports, and five 
items by eight reports. The items most 
frequently reported upon are for the 
most part of such a character that their 
reporting has become standardized. All of 
the following 42 items were 
covered in the reports issued 
by five or more cities: 


Health 

Total living births and birth rate 

Deaths by causes and death rate 

Infant deaths under one year of 
age by causes and rate per 
1,000 

Number of milk samples col- 
lected from trucks, stores, etc. 


Parks and Recreation 
Number of parks and total park 
acreage 
Types and extent of supervised 
activities 
Facilities and centers: number 
and attendance for each 


Police 
Number of Part I offenses (uniform crime re- 
porting) known to police — number and 
number per capita (broken down into 
classes) 
Number of auto thefts and per cent cleared 
by arrest 


Number of citations (traffic), and per cent 
convictions, and total and average fines or 
sentences for moving violations 

Number of personal injury accidents 

Fire 

Total fire loss, loss per capita, total insured 
loss, total suspicious losses 

Number of persons and firemen killed and 
injured at fires 

Number of alarms of all types 

Number of malicious false alarms 

Per cent of hazards removed or violations 
corrected 

Number of arson investigations, arrests and 
convictions 

Type and extent of fire prevention education 


Public W orks 

Number of square yards of various types of 
new paving completed (reconstruction and 
resurfacing) 

For each type of refuse by classes show fre- 
quency of collection, how collected (from 
curb, alley, or house), volume handled, per 
cent disposed by various disposal methods, 
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and cost per ton or cubic yard for collec- 
tion and for disposal 

Miles of various types of sewers laid by size 
of pipe and depth 

Adequacy and condition of sewer system 

Method of sewage disposal 


Library 
Number of bound volumes 

City Council 
Important ordinances or resolutions passed 
Action on utility franchises 


Legal Services 


Actions for damages to private property and 
for personal injuries 


Personnel 

Number of city employees—full-time, part- 
time, temporary, emergency 

Number of examinations: original, promo- 
tional, qualifying 

Number of certifications and appointments: 
permanent, seasonal, emergency, provisional, 
temporary 

Surveys made to check validity of basic salary 
ranges 

Reclassification surveys to determine changes 
in duties of positions 

Medical care, credit unions, recreation for 
employees 


Finance 

Summarized balance sheet and explanation of 
funds and their uses 

Revenue and expense statement showing rev- 
enues by sources, expenditures by activities, 
and analysis of surplus or deficit 

Amount of bonded debt and amount per cap- 
ita: general and self-sustaining 

Current interest rate for bonds 

General property tax levy per $1,000 of as- 
sessed valuation and per $1,000 of true 
valuation 

Assessed value of land, improvements, per- 
sonal property, and exempt property shown 
separately (exempt property broken down 
as governmentally owned and privately 
owned) 

Extent to which long-term plan (capital im- 
provement program, pay-as-you-go plan, 
etc.) has been followed and relation to cur- 
rent financing 


City Planning 
Basic studies completed (land use, real prop- 
erty survey, population, traffic, etc.); basic 
studies in process 
Number of appeals for zoning variance in 
last year and per cent granted 
The reporting of financial items is neces- 
sarily uniform because of certain standardi- 
zation of accounting methods. The keeping 
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and reporting of vital statistics is also a 
fairly standard procedure. The uniform crime 
reporting encouraged by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation probably is responsible for 
the uniformity in police reporting. The ease 
with which refuse disposal lends itself to unit 
cost accounting methods may explain the 
popularity of this item. 


Items Not INCLUDED 


It is much more difficult to make general- 
izations concerning the 100 items in the 
checklist which were not covered by any of 
the 10 reports. They were scattered through 
all 16 of the activities, but a very large pro- 
portion are in the fields of housing, welfare, 
and particularly education. This reflects a 
common tendency to omit from municipal 
reports the activities for which the report 
issuing authorities are not directly respon- 
sible. Other items omitted tend to be sta- 
tistical in character. In fact, as the introduc- 
tion to the checklist warns, the use of all the 
statistical material suggested in the checklist 
would burden a report with lengthy tabula- 
tions. 

Some of the specific items that were 
omitted from all 10 reports and which it 
would seem ought to have been included are: 
infant deaths under one month and profes- 
sional visits to prenatal cases per 1,000 total 
births; playground area per 1,000 persons; 
estimate of unemployed employables in city; 
number and per cent of vacancies by size of 
dwelling units; per cent of convictions of 
persons charged with Part I offenses; num- 
ber of building fires per capita, and per cent 
of dwellings inspected; per cent of work 
done by contract; snow plowed or removed; 
percentage of population living in dwellings 
connected with public water system; per 
cent distribution of pupils by age and grade; 
per cent of registered voters who voted at 
each election; number of communications 
and petitions received by the council; num- 
ber of cases handled out of court and cases 
litigated; ratio of number of vacancies filled 
by promotion after examination to total va- 
cancies filled; types of in-service training 
programs and number and per cent of em- 
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ployees included; per cent of purchasing un- 
der specifications; and finally the use of a 
comprehensive plan in determining the an- 
nual and long-range capital improvement 
programs and budgets. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the progress toward uni- 
formity in reporting of various municipal 
activities, it may be safely predicted that in 


a’ few more years citizens will have a fairly 
reliable basis for judging the quality of their 
own city governments, and municipal offi- 
cials through an exchange of reports will be 
able to make some comparison with the re- 
sults secured in other cities. If this prophecy 
comes true it will mark a forward step in 
administrative management. Thus it would 
seem desirable to give still more attention to 
the content of the annual report. 


Cooperative Planning by Small Cities 


By PAUL OPPERMANN * 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Small cities in the same area can pool their resources 
to secure technical assistance in city planning. 


N experiment in testing city planning 
methods, begun in the spring of 1941 
by three small cities, shows that im- 
mediate and long-range benefits can result 
from cooperative efforts in this field. The 
experiment is the so-called Tricities Plan- 
ning Project, instituted by Earle S. Draper, 
assistant commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, with the objective of (1) devel- 
oping a workable and practical method of 
cooperative city planning, especially applica- 
ble in small cities, in which local, state, re- 
gional, and federal agencies would pool their 
efforts; and (2) selecting, testing, and re- 
porting on technical, procedural, and public 
relations methods appropriate in such pro- 
grams. 

Tennessee was selected as the area for the 
experiment because the planning laws of that 
state provide for up-to-date city planning 
programs and for cooperative planning by 
several governmental agencies. In addition, 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Oppermann, until re- 
cently director of the Tricities Planning Project, 
is now associated with E. S. Draper, assistant 
commissioner, Federal Housing Administration, 
on urban redevelopment studies. He was formerly 
assistant director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. 


offered strong support in conducting the 
program, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity offered assistance in supplying maps and 
research data. Initial contacts arranged by 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission 
led to the selection of the cities of Bristol 
(population of 14,004 in 1940), Johnson 
City (25,332), and Kingsport (14,404), all 
within 25 miles of one another. Because 
Bristol, Virginia (9,768), adjoins Bristol, 
Tennessee, that city also was included in the 
project. 

Each of the three chief cities, including 
nearby areas, represents between 25,000 and 
30,000 inhabitants. None of these cities are 
dominated by metropolitan centers, but at 
the same time they are close enough together 
to have certain common economic interests. 
They have had a moderate but’ steady 
growth, and each has a preponderance of 
single-family homes. Three of the four cities 
operate under the council-manager plan— 
Bristol, Virginia, and Johnson City and 
Kingsport, Tennessee—while Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, has the commission plan. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING 


General agreement was reached with the 
cities both as to program and procedure. The 
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Federal Housing Administration as the chief 
sponsor agreed to finance the nucleus of the 
technical staff, including salaries of the 
project director, an assistant, and a secre- 
tary. The first step was the establishment 
of an official planning commission by each of 
the four cities. In Johnson City and Kings- 
port the planning agency includes as ex 
officio members the mayor and one council- 
man. Each local planning agency appointed 
the project staff as the joint technical staff 
and over-all coordinating unit. The officials 
of the four cities gave the project staff full 
access to maps, files, and records. Office and 
drafting equipment and materials were sup- 
plied principally by FHA, but local sources 
supplied numerous special short-term needs. 

Headquarters for the project were estab- 
lished in May, 1941, and space was provided 
by Johnson City. The services of three plan- 
ning assistants were obtained through the 
Town Planning and Housing Division of 
Columbia University. Two research assist- 
ants, graduates of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University, were loaned to the 
project by the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration supplied a group of 12 college and 
high school students for a period of several 
months. 

The four cities each contributed equal 
amounts in cash, in addition to miscellane- 
ous services, to make up the sum of $1,000 
to help defray staff expenses of the summer 
program in 1941. 

During the first month after the project 
was started major emphasis was placed on 
preparing, interpreting, and mapping the 
factual: basis for community planning. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority supplied without 
cost maps covering the municipal area and 
environs, both large-scale types for detailed 
community studies, and small-scale for mis- 
cellaneous uses. Research materials pertain- 
ing to each of the cities and to the region 
were assembled by the project director from 
the United States Bureau of the Census, the 
state planning agencies of Tennessee and 
Virginia, the TVA Technical Library, and 
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the respective chambers of commerce. 

Other agencies which provided valuable 
assistance include the Public Roads Admin- 
istration; National Resources Planning 
Board; the United States Employment Serv- 
ice; the Tennessee and Virginia state depart- 
ments of highways, education, welfare, con- 
servation, and parks; the University of Ten- 
nessee; East Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege; and the Johnson City Board of Educa- 
tion. Of course the principal and most fre- 
quent contacts of the project staff were with 
local officials of the four cities. 

With the cooperation of these public and 
private agencies the project staff spent sev- 
eral months in making a survey of the 
economy of the Tricities Area, in reviewing 
the government of each of the four cities. 
and in making a survey of welfare and health 
services embracing local, state, and federal 
participation and contributions, private serv- 
ices provided locally and from _ outside 
sources. Another important part of the work 
was the preparation of maps of community 
conditions for each city. 


TRAFFIC AND FINANCIAL STUDIES 


The planning commission of Bristol, Vir- 
ginia, requested the project staff to make a 
study of traffic conditions on a congested 
thoroughfare near a railroad station and a 
hotel. Plans were prepared for an improved 
treatment of the area, including revamping 
of parking facilities, exits and entrances to 
the station, and widening Front Street. City 
officials, members of the planning commis- 
sion, and the project staff pooled their ideas 
on the proposed plans, and as a group exam- 
ined the area to ascertain whether the plans 
were practical and economical. 

The plans met with immediate approval of 
municipal officials and civic leaders, and offi- 
cials of the railroad consented to give finan- 
cial and technical assistance in carrying out 
the project. Thus, with a minimum of time 
and expense the cooperative method, in 
which persons representing a number of 
points of view and local interests pooled their 
knowledge and experience, brought out a 
sound plan for a pressing local problem. 
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The value of having certain financial data 
is illustrated by a study made at the request 
of the city of Bristol, Tennessee. Compara- 
tive local financial data for a ten-year period 
were compiled and a study made of the mu- 
nicipal administrative organization. The city 
submitted this information to a 
national rating agency for re- 
consideration of the city’s credit 
standing. An improved rating re- 
sulted which permits the city to 
borrow at more favorable rates. 


War ADJUSTMENT 


Shortly after the entry of the 
United States into the war, the 
director of the Tricities Plan- 
ning Project forwarded to 
the chairman of each of the 
four local planning commis- 
sions a memorandum outlining 
ways in which the commis- 
sions, with assistance of their 
joint technical staff, could assist the local 
defense councils. At the request of the 
Johnson City defense council land-use and 
population maps and street and traffic infor- 
mation were utilized in determining the 
city’s defense districts and in locating control 


_ and service centers. A blackout-traffic route 


was prepared incorporating one-way streets 
and connecting the control center with out- 
lying service centers. Aid was given on ad- 
ministrative planning and organizing for 
defense. The local defense coordinator and 
his aides are enthusiastic supporters of the 
planning office. 

The planning commissions of Johnson City 
and Bristol, Tennessee, are assisting in what 
are described locally as “war adjustment” 
studies. Two TVA dams are being built: 
one eight or nine miles from Bristol and the 
other about the same distance from Johnson 
City. The project office has functioned as a 
central information center and go-between 
on many aspects of adjustments needed lo- 
cally as a result of the dam building opera- 
tions, 

An important aspect of the war adjust- 
ment program is the work of a joint com- 
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mittee of the planning commission and cham- 
ber of commerce of Johnson City. This com- 
mittee is studying industries suitable to 
replace or complement local enterprises now 
declining, or due to decline because of dis- 
location of markets. State and federal tech- 
nical data and advice are be- 
ing sought by the local group 
to help them find the right 
answers. Probable postwar ef- 
fects on the area also are being 
examined. A beginning has been 
made in all the project cities in 
planning postwar public works. 


SUMMARY OF TECHNICAL 
STUDIES 


Accurate base maps, includ- 
ing topographical data, are 
needed in city planning. In the 
tricities project overlay maps 
made on tracing paper (or 
tracing linen) have been used 
with excellent results. This type of map is 
quickly and inexpensively made and has the 
important advantage over other map tech- 
niques that information on separate maps 
drawn over a base map at the same scale 
may be used, one over the other, to show 
relationships of conditions. For small cities, 
with limited funds and technical staff, over- 
lay maps may be substituted for maps supe- 
rior in terms of draftsmanship and appear- 
ance perhaps but not better suited to their 
practical purposes. In the planning map 
series prepared for each city in the coopera- 
tive project, the following are considered of 
primary value: 

1. Land Use. This is the “king” map for 
physical planning in urban areas as it is for 
land planning in general. Existing use of 
private and publicly owned land is shown by 
color and symbol; vacant land areas are self- 
evident as they are not colored on the map. 
The main groupings of residences, businesses, 
industries, institutions, and public structures 
are clearly shown. The amount of each type 
of land in use, ratio of one type of use to 
the others, and the percentage of street area 
to buildable area may be readily computed. 
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2. Vacant Land. This map is the reverse 
or negative of the land-use map. It shows by 
color and symbol the land available for new 
homes, stores, offices, industries, defense 
facilities, parks, schools, and so forth. The 
areas can be readily computed, using the 
simple method of acre squares, or with a 
planimeter, to supply estimates of land for 
private development, for war or peacetime 
industries, housing, recreation, cr needed for 
public purposes. 

3. Population. Spot maps of the number 
of persons or number of families per city 
block are simple to make but their value is 
considerable. Population maps have been 
prepared for each city, showing the number 
of families in each block throughout the city 
and in the built-up environs of the city. With 
maps for several years or for census periods, 
trends in growth can be determined. Changes 
in use of areas of the city are readily meas- 
ured. 

Federal census data for small cities have 
limited value in making population maps, as 
the enumeration districts are often too large. 
Excellent city directories were used for popu- 
lation data in the tricities. Census data by 
blocks are needed for small cities and should 
be provided by the cities themselves if other 
means are not available. 

4. Utility Service Areas. Three public 
utility services—paved streets, water supply, 
and sewers—have been mapped, using the 
overlay system, in each of the cities; also 
three private utility services—electricity, gas, 
and telephone. The information was sup- 
plied by city engineers and by the utility 
companies. By putting on one map the pub- 
lic services supplied locally it is possible to 
check which lots or acreage tracts have one, 
two, or three services. By using a transpar- 
ent map, showing a single service, over the 
land use map, or over the vacant land map, 
the lots served or not served are clearly 
shown. 

Uses oF PLANNING STUDIES 


Municipal and business groups can make 
profitable use of the information developed 
by the Tricities project staff. The officials 
of each city can utilize it in estimating more 
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accurately expenditures for streets, utility 
services, schools, and so on. Instead of pro- 
viding for undercapacity or overcapacity of 
water supply, sewer lines, and disposal 
plants, as has been done in the case of some 
public works projects, the public authorities 
using the overlay maps may quickly and ac- 
curately determine service needs by checking 
the population and land use facts. 

The tricities research studies of the urban 
and regional economic base are intended to 
point out the primary sources of local income 
and wealth, where these may be strength- 
ened, and in which directions opportunities 
may lie for improving the competitive posi- 
tion of the cities and the region as a whole. 
Measuring and gauging the sources, amounts, 
and trends in community income and wealth 
production place a solid foundation under 
future plans. The local government studies 
have provided working manuals for municipal 
officials and citizens, and inform members of 
the city planning commission of the opera- 
tions of the city government which it is their 
job to advise and assist in preparing com- 
munity plans. 

The study of welfare and health services 
shows clearly who does what and how much 
it costs to do the job of caring for the sick, 
indigent, aged, and unemployed. The inter- 
dependence of federal, state, local govern- 
ment, and private agencies is outlined con- 
vincingly. 

Municipal officials in the tricities are find- 
ing that maps of land use, population, and 
vacant land awaiting use are practical tools 
and economical aids to municipal govern- 
ment. The traffic plans, zoning plans, and 
highway and railroad studies will point out 
ways to reduce congestion. 

The overlay maps of utility services pro- 
vide municipal authorities with information 
for estimating where population may expand 
without additional city expense for utility 
services, a consideration which for the dura- 
tion of the war has practical consequences. 
Platted and unplatted vacant lands in areas 
served by or close to streets, sewers, and 
water will probably come into use because 
of shortage of materials and tire and gas 
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rationing. Placing the population map over 
the utility map reveals the number of per- 
sons served in any area. Pipe sizes and loca- 
tions can be determined accurately and 
easily with such maps. 


CONCLUSION 


The Tricities Planning Project has been 
transferred to the joint sponsorship of the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and is con- 
tinuing to serve the local communities. While 
the cooperative program in the Tricities area 
has been concerned mainly with long-term 
planning needs of the communities, the ex- 
perience gained during the first year or so 
of operation shows definitely that the plan- 
ning commission and staff can pitch in and 
help the always shorthanded and overbur- 
dened administrator. Local planning com- 
missions are well adapted in bringing to- 
gether from local, state, and federal sources 
the information which is needed for local 
action programs, but there is clearly need 
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for a regional service center under state 
and/or federal auspices to complement local 
agencies. The regional service center might 
well serve a number of public agencies, com- 
bining several functions such as highway, 
transportation, and traffic planning, housing, 
industrial production reporting, information 
on sites fer expansion, school and correc- 
tional data, and reporting and correlating 
relationships of urban and rural planning. 

The Tricities Planning Project office has 
served as such a center since it was estab- 
lished by Federal Housing Administration in 
the spring of 1941. The need for an agency 
serving this function is attested by the steady 
increase in demand, on the part of local, 
state, and federal agencies, for local and 
regional information and miscellaneous forms 
of staff aid. Local independent and locally 
directed community efforts are aims more 
readily realized when the cities have the 
facts regarding assets and liabilities and are 
taking the trouble to tally up the plus and 
minus signs. 











Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 

















Vacations for Employees on Weekly or 
Daily Pay Basis 

What policy should be followed with regard 

to giving vacations to employees who work 

on a weekly, daily, or hourly pay basis? 


T is generally agreed that employees 
should be given vacations on the basis of 
whether they are regular permanent em- 
ployees rather than on the basis of whether 
salaries or wages are paid by the hour, day, 
week, or month. For example, laborers and 
other maintenance men may be paid on a 
daily or weekly basis, but if they work prac- 
tically full time for the city, then it would 





seem that they might be entitled to vacation 
with pay the same as an employee paid on a 
monthly basis. 

There has been a trend toward putting as 
many laborers as possible on a permanent 
full-time basis, with compensation paid the 
same as other regular full-time employees, 
monthly or semimonthly as the case may be. 
For example, New Rochelle, New York, 
about a year ago adopted an ordinance 
which provides that unskilled workers who 
perform such tasks as street cleaning, re- 
moval of snow, watchman service, or other 
manual work are to be paid a certain sum 
per year and given two weeks’ vacation with 
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pay. Only occasional and seasonal laborers 
are to be kept on a per diem basis, and such 
employees would not receive a vacation with 
pay. Other cities have adopted similar plans. 

The competitive threat of war industries 
is leading cities to develop planned programs 
for employees whose work is_ essential 
throughout a major portion of the year and 
who can reasonably expect to be furnished 
with more or less regular employment. It 
may be necessary in many instances to as- 
sign a single man to a variety of operations, 
but a guaranteed annual income would im- 
prove the morale of workers, decrease turn- 
over, and minimize the necessity for training 
new employees. Such employees can then be 
given an annual vacation on the same basis 
as other regular employees. 

In considering municipal policy in regard 
to annual vacations it is desirable to consider 
all types of leaves of absence and to prepare 
regulations for leaves and hours of work so 
that employees will know what to expect and 
will receive fair and uniform treatment. 
Comprehensive rules governing leaves and 
other personnel matters are set forth in the 
Personnel Manual of the city of Saginaw, 
Michigan (available from city clerk at 60 
cents a copy), and in the personnel regula- 
tions of Kalamazoo and Traverse City. 
Michigan; Phoenix, Arizona; and Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin. (See also “Leaves of Ab- 
sence for Municipal Employees,” Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, May, 1938, pp. 140-42.) 


Women Police in Cities 


To what extent do cities employ police- 
women, and what are their main duties? 


OST cities over 100,000 have one or 
more policewomen, in addition to 
matrons, and in a number of cities of about 
25,000 there is at least one policewoman. 
The number of policewomen in some of the 


larger cities are as follows: Chicago, 56; 
New York, 163; St. Louis, 18; Baltimore, 6; 
Buffalo, 4; Detroit, 53; and Los Angeles, 36. 
Information on the number of policewomen 
in all cities over 25,000 as of July 1, 1938, 
is available in Bulletin No. 685 (one for 
each of the eight geographical regions), is- 
sued in 1941 by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Policewomen generally are assigned to a 
separate policewomen’s division in the police 
department or to the crime prevention 
division, because their duties are largely of 
an investigatory nature. The policewoman’s 
work should tie in with the crime prevention 
activities of the regular police force, and 
with the schools and public and private wel- 
fare and character building agencies. Her 
duties should include conducting investiga- 
tions of home conditions of police cases; as- 
sisting the detectives in cases involving 
women; coordinating community agencies 
engaged in combating and preventing juve- 
nile delinquency; aiding in bringing cases 
involving juveniles, women, and girls to the 
attention of public and private agencies; 
serving as a matron when one is needed; and 
making investigations of nonsupport cases. 

Spending the major portion of her time on 
the outside, a policewoman would make in- 
vestigations of neighborhood conditions, 
hotels, dance halls, eating houses, skating 
rinks, and other places of public assembly in 
search of conditions which contribute to vice 
or delinquency. The policewoman should be 


a person with social work training and ex- 


perience, as she will be called upon to per- 
form various duties as a special crime pre- 
vention officer, all of which requires an un- 
derstanding of the techniques of social work 
investigation. A policewoman may well hold 
the same rank as a detective. An excellent 
manual for women police is The Police- 
woman’s Handbook, by Eleonore L. Hutzel 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 
1933, $2.00). 
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Recent War Activities Affecting Cities 


W AR Manpower Classification. Local 
government service is considered an 
“essential activity” by the Selective Service 
System. A list of 34 broad essential activities 
compiled by the War Manpower Commission 
has been sent to local boards. The occupa- 
tion of the registrant within a particular 
activity is to be considered, in case defer- 
ment is requested, and if he is found to be a 
necessary man as defined by selective service 
regulations, occupational classification in 
Classes 2-A, 2-B, or 3-B may be made by 
the local board. 


Civilian Defense Equipment. First pri- 
ority ratings entitling localities to allocation 
of civilian defense equipment have been 
made for 404 cities and towns. Actual deliv- 
eries have been made of helmets, arm bands, 
and medical supplies, and delivery of some 
fire fighting equipment and fire hose has 
begun. 


Priorities. The War Production Board has 
advised that if applicants will inclose with 
their PD-1A applications for priorities as- 
sistance a self-addressed post card, the case 
number assigned to the application will be 
stamped on the card and returned to the 
applicant. This number is to be used in con- 
nection with subsequent inquiries or other 
correspondence with respect to the applica- 
tion. 

Under the terms of an amendment to 
Preference Rating Order P-46 issued on July 
8, a utility company may sell materials from 
excess stocks or inventories to any other 
utility company or war plant provided the 
order carries a rating of A-5 or higher. A 
further amendment to P-46 of July 23 en- 
ables the Army, Navy, or Maritime Commis- 
sion to obtain extensions of electric, gas, or 
water service to barracks or other temporary 
buildings without prior approval of WPB. 

Officials who have found it difficult to 
secure priorities ratings for emergency main- 
tenance and operating requirements should 
communicate with the Bureau of Priorities 
Emergency Assistance, Maintenance and Re- 
pair Branch, Temporary Building E, Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving such information as 


time, cause, and extent of breakdown; mate- 
rials involved; degree of emergency; defense 


‘load involved if any; name and address of 


supplier; purchase order number and cost; 
lowest rating with which material can be 
obtained on time; and priority order. 


Community Facilities. The Federal Works 
Agency reached an agreement with the War 
Production Board early in July concerning 
the distribution of the $300,000,000 war 
public works appropriation. It was agreed 
that before a project is submitted to the 
President for approval it will be clearly 
demonstrated that it has the approval of 
either the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Lend Lease Agency, or the WPB. The 
agreement provides that water supply proj- 
ects will be given special consideration. Next 
in line will be power, fire fighting equipment, 
sewage, access roads and bridges, hospitals, 
health centers, schools, and_ recreational 
facilities. The order of the last four cate- 
gories will be determined in each area. 

Partial deliveries of bituminous materials, 
with the exception of road oil, requested by 
local public works officials are now being 
permitted by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. The products released can be used only 
on public streets or highways certified by the 
PRA to be necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. Applications for such 
products must be made on Form B-1, pro- 
vided by PRA, and which are submitted to 
the state highway department which in turn 
routes the application to the district office 
of the PRA. Asphalt and tar products stored 
locally can be used only after approval has 
been secured as outlined above. 


Loss of Key City Employees. The United 
States Civil Service Commission at the re- 
quest of the War Manpower Commission has 
recently made a survey to determine whether 
the loss of personnel from key positions to 
the federal government was disrupting the 
essential services of local governments. On 
the basis of information supplied by six 
states, five counties, and 11 cities on actual 
losses of key personnel during the first six 
months of 1942, it was found that 2,567 
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“key” employees were separated from posi- 
tions in which 51,153 persons are normally 
employed. Of this number, 1,627, or 63 per 
cent, left for military service; 372 were lost 
to war industries; 125 to the federal govern- 
ment; and 444 obtained other work. As a 
result of the survey it was decided that the 
extent to which key employees have been 
lost does not yet warrant the consideration 
of a formal method to alleviate further loss. 


Conserving Transportation Facilities. The 
local transportation program of the Office of 
Defense Transportation includes three prin- 
cipal steps: group riding in private automo- 
biles, staggering of hours, and improvement 
in local traffic regulations; and a pamphlet 
outlining the procedure in setting up such 
programs has been distributed by the ODT 
to chief municipal officials. More than 500 
state and local war transportation adminis- 
trators had been appointed by July 1. Local 
administrators, appointed by the mayors, 
work with the state administrators in co- 
ordinating their work with the national pro- 
gram. Staggered hours already have been 
instituted in 43 cities, and surveys looking 
toward the staggering of hours are in prog- 
ress in 42 other cities. 

The officials of 34 Michigan cities are 
developing “share-a-ride” plans to conserve 
tires and gasoline for city employees in going 
to and from work. Plans for staggered hours 
are also being developed. In Houston, Texas, 
the city traffic engineer developed, with the 
aid of local groups, in one month’s time, a 
staggered hours plan which became effective 
on June 15. The city is now working on a 
plan for group riding and for aiding war 
plants with their transportation problems. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, the city manager 
has issued an order calling for a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent in the number of stops 
being made on existing street car and bus 
lines. Many bus and street car stops also 
have been eliminated in St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and New York. 

To conserve city-owned motor vehicles, 
tires, and gasoline City Manager C. O. Sher- 
rill, of Cincinnati, Ohio, recently ordered 
that city-owned cars assigned to individual 
employees must be stored in a city building 
or on a city parking lot when the employee 
is off-duty, and not in a private garage. City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, also has issued an administrative 
regulation which reads: “No cars shall be 
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kept at the home of an employee over night 
except on written permission of the city 
manager upon the recommendation of the 
department head.” A reduction of 8 per cent 
in gasoline use was reported by one group 
of cars during the first month of operation 
under this regulation. 


Miscellaneous. The new full-year $5.00 
federal excise stamp required for automo- 
biles and trucks does not apply to municipal- 
ities, regardless of the service in which they 
are used. No exemption certificate need be 
filed; officials should simply ignore the tax. 

The order of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation curtailing local delivery services 
does not apply to municipal vehicles used for 
maintenance of light and power, gas, water 
supply, sewage disposal, garbage disposal, 
and sanitation. 

Government employees with official travel 
orders directing use of their cars may get 
gasoline without a ration card. Gasoline 
sales also may be made without a ration card 
to any vehicle that is designated by its li- 
cense plate, registration card, or other docu- 
ment indicating that it is in use by a federal, 
state, or local governmental agency. 

The limitation on holdings of war savings 
bonds, Series F and Series G, has been raised 
from $50,000 to $100,000 effective July 1, 
on a calendar year basis, and the limitation 
is based on the cost price instead of the 
maturity value. 

It is understood that the Pepper Bill 
(S. 2620) will be revised to include a pro- 
vision for federal assumption of the cost of 
compensation for injury or death to civilian 
defense volunteers. 

Because a water shortage threatened to 
delay war production in Philadelphia, a water 
conservation campaign was launched through 
radio, press, and posters, with the result that 
in Tune water consumption was 30,000,000 
gallons a day less than in June, 1941, in spite 
of a 25 per cent increase in water use by war 
industries and an expanded population. 

The tin can salvage program includes 140 
metropolitan areas. Detinning plants will be 
put into operation at Buffalo, Chicago. 
Dallas, Los Angeles. New York, and Pitts- 
burgh. It is estimated that about 22 pounds 
of tin will be recovered per ton of cans. 

Many coastal cities are buying federallv 
sponsored war risk insurance on municipal 
property, as protection against losses by 
bombings or other enemy action. These 
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cities include Baltimore, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and San Diego, and also the inland cities of 
Detroit and Fort Worth. Cities reporting 
that they probably will not buy war damage 
insurance include New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Denver. 

Many cities are conducting campaigns to 
stimulate the purchase of bonds by employ- 
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ees. A survey of more than 100 cities made 
by the United States Conference of Mayors 
shows that about four out of every five cities 
are using a payroll deduction plan for the 
purchase of war bonds by employees. Glen- 
dale, and Oakland, California, are among 
the cities that have carried out successful 
payroll allotment campaigns. 





Employee Unions in Four Cities Strike 
for Pay Increases 


UNICIPAL employee unions in four 

cities went on strike in July for peri- 
ods ranging from two to eight days. Pay 
increases were demanded in all four cities— 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Monroe, Jackson, 
and Traverse City, Michigan — with the 
unions in Jackson and Traverse City making 
some additional demands. 

Municipal employee strikes in Madison 
and Monroe were based mainly on a demand 
for wage increases. In Madison, a city of 
67,447 population, about 120 employees in 
the street, engineering, and garbage collection 
departments, members of an AFL local, left 
their jobs in protest of a $7.00 a month raise 
which the council had voted for employees 
receiving less than $3,000 a year. The em- 
ployees had asked for a $20 increase. Two 
days later the men returned to work when 
the council finance committee agreed to rec- 
ommend to the council that those receiving 
less than $1,800 a year be granted a $10 a 
month increase, and $7.00 for those receiv- 
ing more than $1,800. 

In Monroe, Michigan (18,478) 34 workers 
in the street, garbage collection, and sewage 
disposal departments, members of a CIO 
local, were on strike three days. The pay 
rate of 75 cents an hour in the first two 
departments was not changed, but the city 
guaranteed street maintenance workers a 44- 
hour week for six months of the year effec- 
tive August 1, and a 40-hour week for the 
other six months; reduced the number of 
hours of work for garbage workers from 48 
to 40; and agreed to pay time and one-half 
for overtime in both departments. 

Several factors were involved in the strikes 
in Traverse City and in Jackson. Soon after 
the CIO organized most of the electrica! and 
street department employees of Traverse City 
(14,455) last fall, a committee presented the 
city manager a copy of a proposed agree- 
ment which called for a closed shop and a 


check-off system. The committee was ad- 
vised that the city was without authority to 
enter into such an agreement, but that the 
city would adopt a job classification and pay 
plan, install a personnel records system, and 
adopt formal personnel rules. The city then 
engaged the municipal personnel service of 
the Michigan Municipal League to under- 
take this work, but meanwhile the 1942 city 
budget was adopted which provided for sal- 
ary increases of about 5 per cent for all 
employees. The electric and street workers, 
however, received raises of less than 5 per 
cent, while police and firemen received more 
than a 5 per cent increase. The city employees 
who belonged to the CIO local then walked 
out on July 25 for a 20 per cent pay increase 
and adoption of their proposed agreement. 
The dispute was settled a few days later by 
a state representative of the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America (CIO) 
and the city manager. All employees, includ- 
ing those not members of the union, were 
granted additional raises so that the two 
raises amount to a 9 per cent increase and 
provision was made to pay for overtime. The 
union agreed to accept the city personnel 
rules which the council had just adopted 
and forget their “agreement.” 

An eight-day strike of 115 laborers in 
Jackson (49,656) closed down the public 
works, water distribution, park, and ceme- 
tery departments. The employees last win- 
ter organized a local of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (AFL) and in February pre- 
sented to the council a list of 21 demands 
covering pay and working conditions. The 
city readily granted such requests as over- 
time pay for holidays when worked and 
making layoffs in inverse order of seniority, 
but turned down demands to (1) repeal a 
newly adopted job classification and pay 
plan; (2) discharge a municipal employee 
who refused to join the union; (3) immedi- 
ately adopt an employees’ retirement plan; 
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(4) substitute direct negotiation with the 
union for the city’s standardized procedure 
for handling grievances. During the follow- 
ing months the union continuously repeated 
these demands and added new demands, in- 
cluding a flat 10 per cent increase in pay for 
union members. The city had already 
granted a 6.8 per cent increase for all em- 
ployees receiving less than $1,500 a year, 
and 3.4 per cent to those receiving more 
than $1,500, on the basis of a “cost-of-liv- 
ing” provision in a city ordinance. Failing 
to win concessions on all their demands, the 
union ordered a walkout, and after a few 
days the threat of a citywide sympathy 
strike affecting all industries led the state 
labor mediation board to intervene. The men 
went back to work, and on August 10 the 
city council agreed to advance the next pay 
step in the schedules of the pay ordinance 
from next January | to last July 1, and also 
to allow 12 days’ sick leave a year for hourly 
employees. The council, however, refused 
to repeal the job classification and pay ordi- 
nance, and refused pay for time lost on the 
strike. The city council did not question 
the right of any employee to belong to a 
union, but it did insist on treating all mu- 
nicipal employees alike. 





San Diego Increases Nontax Revenues 


to Raise Over $700,000 


Ein population of San Diego, California, 
has increased 50 per cent over the 1940 
census figure, and the total city budget for 
1942-43 represents an increase of nearly 14 
per cent over last year’s expenditures. In 
order to meet the requirements of the new 
budget without increasing the tax rate, the 
city council has passed a number of new 
revenue measures as recommended by City 
Manager Walter W. Cooper. The most im- 
portant source is a 10 per cent surcharge on 
all water bills, estimated to raise $225,000, 
and perhaps as much as $368,000 if water 
consumption continues to rise. During the 
past year about 2,000 parking meters have 
been installed, and it is estimated that the 
revenue this year will be $100,000. 

Fees at the municipal golf course have 
been increased, and revenues are estimated 
at $75,000 as compared with about $50,000 
of last year. Various miscellaneous licenses 
have been raised, and in addition the city is 
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levying a general business license fee to be 
paid by the manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, with a minimum fee of $10 plus 
$1.00 a year per employee. This license is 
estimated to raise not less than $90,000, 
Another license tax is one cent for each ad- 
mission to theaters and other places of public 
assembly. This new license is expected to 
raise $75,000 a year. Another new license 
imposed is a tax of 10 cents a day for each 
trailer in trailer camps, which is estimated to 
raise $50,000. ‘ 

The general property tax levy will be only 
$115,000 higher than the last year’s levy, 
but an estimated increase of $11,400,000 in 
the tax base will make it possible to reduce 
the tax rate from $2.19 during the last year 
to approximately $2.08 in 1942-43. 


A Sound Plan. for Administering 
City-Owned Cemeteries 


7. city of Saginaw, Michigan, has re- 
organized the administration of three 
city-owned cemeteries, installed a modern 
cemetery records system, and adopted rules 
and a new schedule of rates for their opera- 
tion and use. These cemeteries have a com- 
bined area of about 265 acres, and are more 
than 75 years old. The smallest cemetery 
(20 acres) with all lots sold is less than 15 
per cent self-supporting, while the two other 
cemeteries are more than self-supporting 
chiefly because of trust funds established 
years ago. 

Prior to the adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan in 1936, these three city-owned 
cemeteries were administered by the park 
department, and interment and all other 
services were handled by two sextons who 
together received $700 a year from the city 
plus a house and office. In addition they 
received all revenue from the sale of lots and 
services such as burial service charges paid 
directly to them by undertakers; in some 
years this amounted to as much as $15,000 
gross. 

The principal changes made during recent 
years are: 

1. Interment and other services are di- 
rectly under the supervisor of cemeteries, 
who is attached to the division of parks and 
cemeteries in the public works department. 
He is paid an annual salary and all revenues 
accrue to the city. 
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2. The supervisor of cemeteries handles 
the sale of lots, perpetual care and improve- 
ments, and keeps certain records. Charges 
for lots and services are billed by the finance 
department but payment is accepted either 
at the cemetery offices or at the finance 
department. 

3. The city has established ‘‘annual care 
service” and has adopted detailed rules and 
regulations governing the operation and use 
of the cemeteries and fixing charges. 

These changes have resulted in unifying 
cemetery operation, administrative proce- 
dures have been simplified, and lot prices 
have been recently reduced and smaller lots 
made available. The annual cost of operation 
during 1937 to 1940 inclusive exceeded an- 
nual revenues by $5,000 to $6,800, mainly 
because of large outlays for equipment and 
other unusual expenses. Expenditures for 
cemetery operation in 1941 were $31,708 of 
which nearly $19,000 was for personal serv- 
ices, $2,400 for supplies and materials, and 
$2,000 for additional interment equipment. 
Total 1941 revenues of $31,563 were $145 
short of meeting expenses. However, with 
the recent adoption of a complete schedule 
of charges and with most of the necessary 
equipment bought and paid for, it is ex- 
pected that revenues will exceed expenditures 
in this and future years. 

The cemetery records system includes an 
interment order signed by the owner, agent, 
or undertaker, indicating the services de- 
sired, arrangements for payment, location of 
grave, date and time of burial, and burial 
record data. A master record card filed by 
location gives the name of the owner and 
address, date of sale, sale price, type of care 
provided, improvements on lot, and location 
of burials on lot with reference to plat book 
page. Another record, a 3 by 5 inch card 
filed alphabetically by owner, gives a de- 
scription of the lot and refers to other rec- 
ords. A card record for single graves is filed 
by location. Burial records are made on a 
4 by 6 inch card, which is filed alphabetically 
by name of the interred, giving name and 
address at death, sex, date of death and 
burial, cause of death, age at time of death, 
location of grave, interment order number, 
plat book page, name of undertaker and 
address, type of box or vault, and other data. 

Regulations adopted by the council in 
November, 1941, relate to personal conduct 
in cemeteries, admittance of children, traffic 
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regulations, care of lots, installation of mon- 
uments and markers, construction of mauso- 
leums, rules relating to funerals and inter- 
ments, disinterment and removal, and use 
of receiving vaults. A schedule of charges 
adopted by the council in June, 1942, set 
forth the rules and conditions of lot pur- 
chases, transfer of lots, individual perpetual 
care, special care and services, annual care, 
interment and disinterment charges, and 
other charges. The minimum endowment for 
individual perpetual care is $150, but any 
or all of the items provided in such care may 
be contracted for on an annual basis with 
the charge varying from $1.50 for a single 
grave to $3.00 for a six-grave lot. Lots are 
sold on a per square foot basis, varying from 
65 cents per square foot in certain new sec- 
tions, principally flush marker sections, to 
$1.00 per square foot in specified older sec- 
tions. A charge of $12 is made for opening 
and closing an adult’s grave, including the 
use of lowering devices. Copies of the ceme- 
tery rules and regulations may be secured by 
municipal officials upon request to the city 
manager of Saginaw.—Carit H. PETERSON, 
city manager, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Eight States Authorize Cities to 
Build Reserve Funds 


| Paper governments have the necessary 

legal authority in eight states to lay up 
money now for financing public improve- 
ments which will be needed after the war. 
The first law of this kind was adopted by 
Oregon in 1931 to help cities avoid long- 
term borrowing and debt for public improve- 
ments long after they had worn out. Cali- 
fornia cities were authorized in 1937 to set 
up cash reserve funds by ordinance specify- 
ing their use. There is no limit on the 
amount levied annually nor upon the time 
levies may be extended. Nebraska’s fund- 
enabling legislation of 1939 limits levies, to 
be approved by voters, to a 10-year period. 
Five states—New York, Michigan, Washing- 
ton, Kentucky and New Jersey — adopted 
their cash reserve fund laws in 1941 and 
1942. The New York act authorizes the local 
governing body to make levies without limit 
on time and amount and without an elec- 
tion. Washington’s law is similar, but re- 
quires that the purpose of any proposed levy 
must be specified in the ordinance making 
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the levy and may be changed only by a 
majority vote at a general or special election. 
The Michigan and Kentucky laws apply 
only to schools. Under these laws a number 
of cities and counties are setting up funds 
for postwar construction and rebuilding of 
deteriorated facilities. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


Governmental Research Association—Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, September 7-9. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 9-12. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—New York, September 21-23. 

National Recreation Association — Cincin- 
nati, September 28-October 2. 

Civil Service Assembly—St. Paul, October 
1-3. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, October 
5-9. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 

American Public Works Association—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18-21. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 

American Public Health Association — St. 
Louis, October 27-30. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,090 in June, 1942, a 32 per cent 
decrease as compared with June, 1941. Traffic 


deaths during the first six months of 1942 were 
15 per cent less than for the same months in 
1941. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to June 15, 
1942, compared with the average for the five 
predefense years. The cost of living on June 15, 
1942, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 17.9 per cent higher than on August 
15, 1939. The cost-of-living index was 98.5 on 
August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average = 100), and 
on June 15, 1942, it had advanced to 116.4 as 
compared to 116 on May 15, 1942. The cost-of- 
living index is based on the cost of goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.15 per 
cent on August 1, 1942, as compared to 2.21 on 
July 1. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT. Personnel Assistant, 

$2,600 to $3,800; and Personnel Officer, 
$4,600 to $6,500. Duties and minimum qualifi- 
cations are set forth in Announcement No. 243 
(Unassembled). Qualifications will be judged 
from a review of sworn statements as to experi- 
ence, education, and training, and on corrobora- 
tive evidence secured by the Commission. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained at any first 
or second-class post office, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Applications will be accepted until the 
needs of the service have been met. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Professional 
Assistant, $2,000 a year. Announcement No. 
251 (Assembled) contains a description of the 
duties and requirements of the position. Com- 
petitors will be rated on a general test in a two- 
hour examination. There are no age limits. 
Closing date, August 27. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Administrative 
Officer, $2,600 to $3,800. Administrative Officer, 
$4,600 to $8,000. Administrative Analysts (1) 
Management and Procedural Analysis, (2) Bud- 
get and Fiscal Analysis, $2,600 to $6,500. Pro- 
duction Executives, $4,600 to $8,000. Applica- 
tions will be accepted until the needs of the 
service have been met. For details secure Re- 
vised Recruiting Circulars 17, 14, and 20, re- 
spectively, issued late in June by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Maywoop, ILirNots (26,648). Village Engi- 
neer. Engineering training and experience re- 
quired. Duties include charge of public works 
activities and water department. Apply to Earle 
K. Broberg, president of village council. (May- 
wood is a residential suburb of Chicago.) 

Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA (12,453). City 
Manager. The council seeks applications of men 
with previous city-manager experience to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of C. L. Dimmitt 
on July 26. The salary of the manager has been 
$5,400. Applications should be sent to City 
Clerk C. W. Ettringham. 

MountTAIN Brook, ALABAMA (3,567). City 
Manager. This newly incorporated city near 
Birmingham will inaugurate the manager plan 
by ordinance before October 1. Qualifications 
are: “a man of general administrative qualifica- 
tions who can organize the services of the new 
city, handle employees well, and build up good 
public relations.” Salary not to exceed $4,000. 
Apply to Mayor C. F. Zukoski, Jr. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Francis R. ATKINSON, town engineer of 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, since 1935, has been 
appointed city manager of that city. Mr. Atkin- 
son has been in engineering positions in both the 
public and private field since 1912. 

Rosert E. BAUMBERGER, city manager of 
Ludlow, Vermont, since December, 1940, and 
former manager of Castleton, Vermont, 1939- 
40, was appointed first city manager of Mill 
Valley, California, recently. 

J. C. Dorovucn, city clerk and treasurer of 
Cordele, Georgia, since 1931, is now city man- 
ager of that city. His previous experience in- 
cluded bookkeeping and estimating positions 
with private concerns in Cordele. 

ARMAND GAGNON, who succeeds Jean Asselin 
as manager of La Tuque, Quebec, has done de- 
sign and construction work for the Quebec 
Streams Commission and for the Public Works 
Department of Quebec since 1932. 

Guy L. GEARHART, project engineer for the 
WPA of Virginia, is now city manager of Vin- 
ton, Virginia. For 12 years Mr. Gearhart did 
maintenance engineering for the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company, and for three years 
he was town engineer of Vinton. 

A. C. NicHots, city manager of Greenwood, 
South Carolina, since June, 1939, and former 
manager of Clearwater, Florida, 1934-39, has 
been appointed city manager of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, to succeed James G. Wallace, 
now manager of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

R. W. Rink was appointed city manager of 
Coronado, California, on July 1. Mr. Rink, for- 
merly a painting contractor, was assistant to the 
city engineer of Coronado for two years and 
building inspector for one year prior to becom- 
ing acting city manager. 

RicHArD H. SMITH, merit system supervisor, 
Employment Security Commission of the state 
of Arizona, for the last two years, has been 
selected city manager of Phoenix. Mr. Smith 
held positions in the private personnel field in 
Chicago and San Diego, 1910-29; for 10 years 
was executive secretary to the mayor and per- 
sonnel director in San Diego; and for the last 
two years was secretary and chief examiner of 
the Phoenix Civil Service Board. 

RoBerT E. Tay tor, police chief at Greendale. 
Wisconsin, for three years, has been appointed 
police chief of Hazel Park, Michigan. Mr. 
Taylor was a member of the Wichita, Kansas, 
police department before becoming chief at 
Greendale. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











City Acquires Gas System 


ASTINGS, NEBRASKA (15,145), after a 

three-year fight has acquired a natural gas 
distribution system at a cost of $225,000. It is 
reported that gas rates will be reduced from 
25 to 40 per cent. Hastings already owns and 
operates water and electric plants.... A total 
of 34 United States cities over 5,000 own gas 
distribution systems, and 45 other cities own 
and operate gas plants and distribution systems. 


Speed Check Zones in Cities 


Two more cities, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, have established speed 
check zones, and have adopted the techniques 
developed by the police departments in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Kansas City, Missouri. The 
plan followed in all four cities is for police 
officers, equipped with speed tables and stop 
watches, to time motorists as they go through 
the speed check zone. Two observation mirror 
boxes are set up, one in line with the marking 
at the beginning of the zone, and the other in 
line with the marking at the end of the zone. 
The officer watches the motorist’s car flash on 
the mirror as it enters the zone. The car is 
then clocked with the stop watch as soon as it 
flashes in the second mirror. If the elapsed 
time indicates a violation, the officer is in a 
position to pursue the offender immediately. 


Curfew Is Unreasonable Restraint 


The corporation counsel of the city of Boston 
recently advised the city council that an ordi- 
nance establishing a 9:00 p.m. curfew for chil- 
dren 16 years of age and under is invalid as an 
unreasonable and unconstitutional restraint on 
personal liberties of children. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
Americaii Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


More Cities Grant Pay Increases 


Minneapolis has provided for a $10 a month 
increase for all employees who receive $250 a 
month or less. St. Paul voters have approved 
a referendum ordinance providing increases 
ranging from $5.35 a month to $21 for all 
grades in the police and fire services. These 
are changes in basic pay and do not constitute 
a periodic cost-of-living adjustment as provided 
for in the “St. Paul plan.” About 11,000 Minne- 
sota classified: state employees, under a plan 
which became effective July 1, received a flat 
increase of $5.00 a month plus 5 per cent of 
the normal pay. Employees who receive more 
than $200 a month received an increase of 
5 per cent on the first $200 only. 


TVA and Cities Buy Utilities 


The Tennessee Valley Authority in joint deal- 
ings with five Kentucky cities and three rural 
electrical cooperatives has purchased the pri- 
vately owned electric distribution properties in 
the five cities—Bowling Green, Russellville, 
Hopkinsville, Murray, and Mayfield—at a price 
of $2,077,900. The TVA agreed to purchase the 
generating plant for the section, including that 
covered by the cooperatives, at a cost of $942,- 
500. This purchase was made possible under a 
1942 law which permits Kentucky cities to ac- 
quire their own distribution systems and to 
contract with TVA for wholesale current. 


Patrol City to Prevent Fires 


The Austin, Texas, fire department has 
adopted a new method of utilizing existing types 
of fire apparatus in developing an active 24-hour 
a day, citywide fire patrol plan. Three radio-con- 
trolled fire trucks equipped for street patrol duty 
patrol the city in much the same manner as police 
cruising cars. These fire trucks are equipped 
with booster pumpers, first-aid equipment, and 
other appliances. A truck is assigned to each 
of three districts into which the city has been 
divided for fire prevention work. These cruis- 
ing trucks put out many small fires and thus 
eliminate the need of moving large equipment 
on trivial alarms. Complaints received by the 
fire prevention bureau are answered promptly 
by this fire patrol truck and help to impress 
the public with the desirability of removing con- 
ditions that may cause fires. 
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Effective Control of Venereal Disease 


The Arkansas Supreme Court recently upheld 
a 1941 Little Rock ordinance which provides 
that a convicted prostitute must undergo ex- 
amination, and if found infected with venereal 
disease may be hospitalized. The city health 
oficer has the right to quarantine such persons 
in any suitable hospital or other quarantine cen- 
ter in the state. Nearly one-half of more than 
600 women convicted of prostitution were found 
infected with venereal disease, and 211 have 
been quarantined. 


Army Takes Over Airports 


The United States Army has taken over mu- 
nicipal airports at Birmingham, Dallas, Jack- 
sonville (Florida), Lincoln (Nebraska), and 
Louisville for $1.00 a year each. Oklahoma City 
has turned over to the Army its airport and 
about 2,700 adjacent acres. Jackson, Mississippi, 
after enlarging and improving its airport at a 
cost of $112,500 turned it over to the Army 
without compensation. However, the WPA 
furnished labor and materials costing about 
$2,000,000 to expand the airport and build a 
$100,000 sewer essential to the city. 


Cities Voting on Council-Manager Plan 


Ludington, Michigan (8,701), on May 18 
adopted the council-manager plan by ordinance, 
and became the fiftieth Michigan city operating 
under the manager plan. Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama (3,567), a newly incorporated community 
near Birmingham, has prepared a_ council- 
manager ordinance for adoption before October 


1. Mountain Brook will then be the first council- . 


manager city in Alabama. In Concord, New 
Hampshire (27,171), a council-manager charter 
has been prepared for submission at the next 
session of the state legislature; and in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota (492,370), a  council- 
manager charter has been prepared for sub- 
mission to the voters this fall. 


Six Cities Cooperate on Housing 


Six Arizona cities are cooperating in working 
out a regional housing program. The housing 
authority of Phoenix has joined in an agreement 
with five nearby authorities representing the 
cities of Buckeye, Glendale, Flagstaff, Holbrook 
and Mesa—each with a population of less than 
7,000. A single executive director and one cen- 
tral office staff are handling all administrative 
matters in connection with the construction of 
28 to 56 homes in each of these towns... . 
Only five of the 30 largest American cities are 
now without public housing authorities — In- 
dianapolis, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Rochester, 
and St. Paul. 


Safety Program Cuts Accident Costs 


Medical and compensation costs of the Chi- 
cago Park District, which has 4,000 employees, 
have been cut 50 per cent through an employee 
safety program inaugurated five years ago. The 
safety program, which cost about one-third of 
the amount saved, includes proper training of 
new employees, fire and accident prevention 
work, postaccident control, and observation of 
employees absent from work because of injury. 
Charts showing the accident experience by de- 
partments are distributed monthly to executives. 


Payments in Lieu of Taxes 


The Federal Public Housing Administration is 
taking steps to liberalize and equalize payments 
in lieu of taxes on public housing projects. 
Finance officers in cities in which USHA hous- 
ing has been built have been advised to inquire 
whether or not new housing revenues are de- 
veloping that may increase the payments in lieu 
of taxes. Under a recent agreement Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, will receive 11 per cent of the rents 
from a federal housing project in lieu of taxes. 


Banks Authorized to Collect Taxes 


The city council of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently authorized 100 banks and _ branches 
throughout the city to receive payments of cur- 
rent taxes; delinquent taxes will continue to be 
paid at the city hall. The banks will receive no 
payment for this service, the principal objective 
being convenience to the public and conserva- 
tion of tires. 


High Marks in Utility Management 


The city-owned water, electric, and gas utili- 
ties of Colorado Springs, Colorado, earned a net 
income of $468,390 last year, equal to a 4.35 
per cent return on the net invested capital and 
current assets. . . . The city-owned gas, water, 
and electric plants in Neodesha, Kansas (3,376), 
last year showed a revenue of more than $150,- 
000; the loss from bad accounts was less than 
$20, and penalties of $468 were collected for 
late payment. A 10 per cent penalty is added 
to unpaid consumer bills on the fifteenth of the 
month; if the bills are not paid by the twen- 
tieth. the service is discontinued. 


Parking Meter Revenues Hit by Rationing 


Parking meter revenues in the gasoline ra- 
tioned states were 12 per cent less in June, 
1942, than in June, 1941, and 5 per cent less in 
other states, according to a survey of 125 cities 
made by the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation. Revenues dropped in 60 of the 75 ra- 
tioned cities and in 36 of the 50 nonrationed 
cities. 
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Cities Build Up Reserve 


Many cities and towns in Massachusetts are 
maintaining their 1942 real estate tax rates at 
higher levels than necessary for this year’s ex- 
penses. This procedure is in line with a policy 
instituted by the state commissioner of corpora- 
tions and taxation to enable municipalities to 
raise a sufficient amount this year to make up 
for any deficiencies that might arise from the 
loss of revenue from gasoline taxes, automobile 
excise taxes, and reductions in state income tax 
collections. 


Time Clocks in Refuse Collections 


Richmond, Virginia, has installed time clocks 
at refuse dumps to check on refuse collection 
costs in terms of hours and tons. Dates and 
times of arrival of loads of ashes and rubbish 
are recorded by the clocks on cards furnished 
the truck drivers. The cards serve also as a 
record of gas and oil consumption, miles trav- 
eled, and total number of loads delivered to the 
dumps by each truck. Unit cost of refuse col- 
lection in Richmond was 38 cents per cubic 
yard last year, first year of the time clock 
installation. 


Uses for Tax-Reverted Land 


St. Paul, Minnesota, is using for public pur- 
poses over 337 parcels of tax-reverted land 
valued at $120,000. This land has been used 
for new playgrounds, a high school athletic field, 
and additional storage space at the city’s asphalt 
plant. . . . Kearny, New Jersey, has issued an 
attractive brochure which contains a large col- 
ored map indicating the locations of 2,000 acres 
of industrial sites which the city offers for sale. 
Emphasis is placed on the advantages of locat- 
ing new industries in Kearny. 


News on Personnel Management 


San Francisco has adopted a formal salary 
standardization plan for nearly 7,500 employees, 
and as a result payrolls have been increased 
more than 6 per cent. . . . City employees in 
Houston, Texas, under a recent ordinance are 
required to carry identification cards bearing 
their photograph, thumbprints, and signature. 
. . . The city of Traverse City, Michigan, has 
adopted personnel rules and regulations which 
have been printed in the form of an 8-page 
pamphlet. . . . The California state personnel 
board has renewed the 25 contracts for technical 
personnel services rendered to other jurisdic- 
tions which had previously been cancelled. 
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Statewide Purchasing Plan for Cities 


Municipalities in New York state have estab- 
lished a statewide purchasing service which will 
be directed by the New York State Conference 
of Mayors. Equipment and supplies may be 
bought by any local government through the 
state division of standards and purchase at ad- 
vantageous prices because of the quantity pur- 
chasing. Periodic bulletins will inform officials 
on what equipment and supplies can be pur- 
chased under contracts, from whom, and at 
what price. The bulletins will also list equip- 
ment and supplies on which the state will seek 
early bids so that any municipality may add its 
order. Scientific specifications will be used, and 
articles purchased will be subjected to rigid 
tests in the state’s testing laboratories. 


Radio-Equipped Foot Patrol 


The police department in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, has been experimenting with portable 
radio receiving: sets which can be used by in- 
dividual officers whether on foot or motorcycle 
patrol. The set weighs approximately 29 ounces. 
A three-tube set is used for foot patrol and 
four-tube set on motorcycles. 


Municipal Flags 


About 50 American cities have an official or 
unofficial flag. In a report to the Milwaukee 
city council on July 27 the municipal reference 
library of that city pointed out that 10 of the 
14 cities over 500,000 have a civic or official 
flag. Philadelphia in 1895 was one of the first 
cities to adopt a flag, and Cincinnati in 1940 
the most recent. The flags of Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans, New York, 
and Providence were adopted during the years 
1913 to 1918, while Rochester, New York, 
designated a city flag in 1934. 


Wisconsin’s First City-County Health Unit 


The consolidated city-county health depart- 
ment in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has just com- 
pleted its first year of operation. The separate 
county and city health units were abolished by 
joint resolution in May, 1941, and a seven-man 
board was set up with four members appointed 
by the mayor and three by the county board 
chairman. Besides the financial savings through 
elimination of a duplicate staff of workers, the 
community is finding that cooperation on urban 
and rural health problems is “almost automati- 
cally guaranteed” by the joint department. 
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Expanding Recreational Programs 


Municipal recreation programs of many cities 
are undergoing expansion this summer to meet 
recreational demands of war workers and others 
whose normal evening and week-end motoring 
habits have been upset by priorities and ration- 
ing. The Dallas program covers athletics, dra- 
matics, hobby clubs, handicraft classes, and 
community forums. Twenty-nine public school 
teachers supervise community center activities 
and 12 others are on duty at senior swimming 
pools. Of the 40 locations in which the park 
board sponsors community center activities, 
13 are schools. Operation of a municipal bicycle 
renting establishment is a feature of the sum- 
mer program of Louisville’s new department of 
parks and recreation, and bicycle trails have 
been designed to eliminate traffic hazards. 
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Among other cities where summer recreational 
programs have been expanded greatly are Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Wichita, Kansas; Richmond, 
California; Ogden, Utah; and Schenectady, New 
York. 


State Control for Insolvent Cities 


The United States Supreme Court on June 1 
upheld a statute of the state of New Jersey 
authorizing state control over insolvent munici- 
palities. The law provides that compositions of 
claims of creditors of such insolvent cities are 
binding upon all creditors. The court dismissed 
the contention that the municipal bankruptcy 
field had been preempted by Congress, and held 
that the federal statute providing for composi- 
tion of indebtedness of taxing agencies was not 
in conflict with the New Jersey law. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














GENERAL 


CHARTER, ADMINISTRATIVE CODE, GENERAL 
ORDINANCE AND ZONING Law. Director of 
Finance, city hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1942. 1,116pp. $6.00. 

LICENSE AND BUSINESS CODE; REFRIGERATION 
Cope — City oF PorTLAND, OREGON. City 
Clerk, Portland. 1942. 

WARTIME CONSERVATION IN THE OFFICE. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1942. 23pp. 


DEFENSE 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION IN THE WAR 
Errort. By Charles L. Dearing. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. May, 1942. 
48pp. 25 cents. 

Civitan DEFENSE; A SELECTION OF AVAILABLE 
GuipE Books AND PAMPHLETS. Compiled by 
Helen F. Conover. Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. March 16, 1942. 17pp. 

EMPLOYEE TRANSPORT PLAN FOR WAR INDUs- 
TRIES. Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. 1942. 19pp. 

GASOLINE RATIONING INSTRUCTIONS.  13pp. 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 

New York STATE WAR TRANSPORTATION CON- 
SERVATION PLAN. State of New York War 


Transportation Committee, 95 Washington 
Avenue, Albany. 1942. 20pp. 

ORDINANCE No. 7274 ESTABLISHING A LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATOR OF TRANSPORTATION AND A 
War TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. City 
Clerk, Kansas City, Missouri. 1942. 3pp. 

SuGGESTED Mopet Provisions To GOVERN 
Biackouts. League of Wisconsin Municipal- 
ities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison. The 
Municipality, August, 1942, pp. 119-20, 128. 

TRAINING THE PENNSYLVANIA CITIZENS DE- 
FENSE Corps; THE ALLOCATION OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY. Pennsylvania Government Adminis- 
tration Service, 36 and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 1942. 17pp. 10 cents. 

War EMERGENCY AND BLACKOUT ORDINANCES. 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 Uni- 
versity Library, Minneapolis. 1942. 16pp. 

War-TIME TRANSPORTATION; “Swap-RIDING”; 
A PLAN FOR PRIVATE CAR CONSERVATION. 
New Jersey War Transportation Committee, 
State House, Trenton. 1942. 13pp. 


FINANCE 
DELINQUENT TAX ADMINISTRATION FOR SMALL- 
ER PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPALITIES. Pennsyl- 
vania Government Administration Service, 


36th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1942. 
18pp. 10 cents. 
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EFFECT OF RATIONING ON PARKING METER 
REVENUES. Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. August, 
1942. 4pp. 25 cents. 

FiscaL Facts CONCERNING THE City oF NEW 
York. Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 51 
East 42 Street, New York. 1940. 90pp. $1.50. 

MAKING War-TIME BupcetTs. Municipal Fi- 
nance. August, 1942, entire issue. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 50 cents. 

PRUNING THE MUNICIPAL BUDGET; ANALYSIS 
oF STAFF FuncTIONS. Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers Associations, 7 Water 
Street, Boston. July, 1942. 32pp. 

War DAMAGE INSURANCE ON MUNICIPAL PRop- 
ERTY. United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. July, 1942. 13pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forty-StxTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
AssociATION, May 11-14, 1942. The Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 212pp. 


HEALTH 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICES IN AN INDIANA DE- 
FENSE CoMMUNITY. By John E. Stoner and 
Oliver P. Field. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
1942. 82pp. 


HOUSING 

HovusiINnG YEARBOOK, 1942. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 192pp. $3.00. 

REPORT ON THE MANAGEMENT  IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING INSTITUTE OF THE HOUSING 
AUTHORITY OF THE City oF Los ANGELES, 
1031 South Broadway, Los Angeles. June, 
1942. 9lpp. 50 cents. 

STATE Housinc AGENCIES. By Dorothy Schaff- 
ter. Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York. 1942. 808pp. $7.50. 


PERSONNEL 
A ProposED JoB CLASSIFICATION, SALARY 
STANDARDIZATION, AND PERSONNEL MERIT 


PLAN FOR THE City SERVICE. ‘City Manager, 
Durham, North Carolina. June, 1942. 231pp. 

PERSONNEL RULES AND REGULATIONS. City 
Manager, Traverse City, Michigan. 1942. 
8pp. 

PLANNING 

LAND SUBDIVISION ACTIVITY IN OAKLAND, CALI- 
FORNIA, 1931-1942. Planning Commission, 
Oakland. July 1, 1942. 25pp. 

PROPOSALS FOR DOWNTOWN Detroit. By Carl 
S. Wells. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. June, 1942, 
3lpp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


HiGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD PROCEEDINGS, Vol, 
21. 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 600pp. $3.25. . 

Mopern BvuILpinc INSPECTION. By Clyde N, 
Dirlam, Harold P. Huls, George N. Thomp.- 
son and others. R. C. Colling and Associates, 
124 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles. 41 pp. 
$5.00. 

Motor EQUIPMENT RECORDS SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
MUNICIPALITIES. Pennsylvania Government 
Administration Service, 36 and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 1941. 23pp. 10 cents. 

RoapsIpE DEVELOPMENT Reports. Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 200pp. $1.00. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS: (1) COOPERATION 
AND UsE oF MUNICIPAL CEMETERIES, (2) Fix- 
ING SCHEDULE OF RATES AND CHARGES FOR 
MunIcIPpAL CEMETERIES. Bulletin No. 9-1, 
November 3, 1941. 6pp. Bulletin No. 9-2, 
June 1, 1942. 5pp. City Manager, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


TRAFFIC 


OUTLINE OF LIBRARY RESEARCH ON PARKING 
AND TERMINAL FAcILities. By Eno Founda- 
tion, Saugatuck, Connecticut. June, 1942. 
Unpaged. 

RATES CHARGED FOR TAXI SERVICE IN VARIOUS 
VirGInia Cities. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 
July, 1942. 4pp. 25 cents. 


UTILITIES 


Etectric Utitity Cost UNITs AND RATIOS. 
Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 113pp. $1.00. 

TypicaL Gas Bitts; Marcu 1, 1941. United 
States Federal Power Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. (10 parts—one for cities 
over 50,000 and nine for geographical re- 
gions. ) 


WELFARE 


CaAsE WorK PRACTICE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION. By Dorothy Bird Daly. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. June, 1942. 158pp. 
$1.00. 

(1) THe CHILDREN’s CoURT OF SPARTANBURG 
County, SouTH CAROLINA. 34pp. (2) THE 
JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS COURT 
AND THE CRIME PREVENTION BUREAU, RICH- 
MOND, VIRGINIA. 51pp. By Francis H. Hiller. 
National Probation Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 1942. 
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